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Part One 


BACKGROUND 

Public travel in Colonial times along Massachusetts Bay’s South 
Snore was by jolting stage, through the woods, around inlets and 
swamps over rough rock-strewn dusty or muddy roads; or by 
infrequent slow-going sail packetboat. Even in the early days of 
the Republic transportation was not much better. It was the steam 
railroad, however, that for three-quarters of a century beginning in 
the 1840’s took people away and brought them back home, transported 
goods to and from one business or another, built up a community 
along its line, while others not so favorably situated languished, and 
that cast a magic spell from which railfans, at least, never have 
wanted to escape. 

Hayward Alden of West Bridgewater in a nostalgic moment 
writes of his walk along the old railroad bed between West 
Bridgewater and Easton. “After 20-odd years’ abandonment,” he says, 
“and despite a growth of saplings and underbrush, the right-of-way 
is still in a remarkable state of preservation. Thirty feet wide and 
sometimes twenty feet above the swamp, it winds about over tiny 
culverts and through the woods. Every half mile or so, jutting out 
at right angles into the swamp, are stone piers where the section 
hands assembled plates, ties, or tools to repair the track. Every two 
or three miles there had been the little brown and yellow-trimmed 
depots of the villages, each with its general store and postoffice, 
steepled white church, and cluster of Cape-style houses.” Not too 
distant, we may be sure, were the prosperous farms and beyond the 
wilderness of uplands, woods, ponds, and swamps that still claim 
much of southeastern Massachusetts. 

From our twentieth-century vantage point, our first steam rail¬ 
roads oddly enough were received skeptically and with some hostility 
by much of the countryside they were designed to serve, by the stage 
and canal companies, livery stable owners, horse feed growers, 
courts and legislatures on the grounds of economy, safety, and 
the Holy Writ, their courses through the large estates to be prevented 
whatever the cost. The Dorchester town fathers, for example, writes 
Marv Murray O’Brien in a browned-up clipping from the Boston 
Globe, when there was prospect of a railroad being built from the 
Hub to the landing place of the Pilgrims, “at a special indignation 
meeting were instructed to prevent so great a calamity and require 
the monster to be built through the marshes and over the creeks. 


OLD COLONY IS BORN 

So it came to pass that our Old Colony Railroad, with 12 incor¬ 
porators from Plymouth, 2 from Boston, and 1 each from Quincy and 
Kingston, was chartered Mar. 16, 1844 and indeed built over the 
marshes and the creeks and, because of aversion or superstition or 
both, routed like a turnpike away from many of the more populous 
centers in its progress from Boston to Plymouth where formal dedica¬ 
tion took place Nov. 8, 1845 in Pilgrim Hall, with about 400 persons 
present, “including John Quincy Adams and Daniel Webster, brought 
there by a special train of elaborately decorated cars drawn by 'two 
locomotives. A delicious chowder of Duxbury clams was served the 
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multitude and there were toasts and appropriate speeches.” At the 



ONE OF OC’S EARLIEST, COURTESY WARREN JACOBS ESTATE 


head table sat OC’s first board of directors: John Sever, Addison Gil¬ 
more, Uriel Crocker, Isaac Hedge, Nathan Carruth, William Thomas, 
and Jacob Loud (who 1839-80 also graced the board of Hingham’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company). 

The Hingham Gazette, forebear of our Hingham Journal, in its 
New Year’s greeting Jan. 1, 1833 perhaps envisioned the next hundred 
years better at the moment than it had a right to do: 

“Who would have hazarded the thought, 

That time itself would bring about, 

That vapor ‘een should aid a man 
The great Atlantic thus to span. 

This hour to shake hands in Hingham Street,. 

The next, his friend in Boston greet.” 

Even five years earlier Alvin C. Harlow, in his Steelways of New 
England, a volume now out-of-print loaned me by Peter MacLeod of 
Buzzards Bay, quotes from a rose-tinted New Haven, (Conn) news¬ 
paper editorial: “Gentlemen will have ’their own steam coaches. 
Stables will cease to be an annoyance and these steam coaches will 
be patient animals, never flicking for flies, whisking their tails in 
men’s mouths, nor sending out noisome odors. When a gentleman 
would take a ride, he has only to direct, John, put the kettle on 
and away he goes in a jiffy.” 

1000-MILE SYSTEM 

It wasn’t quite as simple as that, but many a cocked hat was 
made ancient by the speed with which railroads appeared once they 
were accepted. From a trunk line of barely 50 miles there grew about 
OC in a remarkably short time a veritable web of iron interlacing 
southeastern Massachusetts and involving close to 1,000 miles of 
consolidations usually under separate managements extending 
northwest to Lowell and Fitchburg, south to Newport, R. I., and east 
to Provincetown, including Quincy’s Granite Railway 1826-70; the 
South Shore Railroad 1849-63; the Duxbury 8z Cohasset 1865-74; the 
Hanover Branch 1868-88; Boston’s Union Freight 1872-76: the Steam¬ 
boat lines to New York from Fall River 1847 and New Bedford 1853, 
the Nantucket & Cape Cod “ferry” service 1831-1855 to the islands 
of Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, all in 1872; and the Nantackct 
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Beach Railroad 1880-89. These particular}' colorful segments we’ll 
examine in turn and.in some detail. 

Brief mention also should be made of other important segments 
known as the Boston & Providence; Fall River; Cape Cod; and Boston. 
Clinton, Fitchburg & New Bedford. 

/The Boston & Providence built in 1835-45 included the Dedham loop 
Readville, East Providence (India Point) main line and Stoughton 
Branch, in 1836 by control the Taunton Branch from Mansfield to 
Taunton, in 1848 trackage rights over the Providence & Worcester 
from Central Falls to Providence, and in 1872 by lease the Providence, 
Warren & Bristol. Its main line covered 16 of its 42 miles in straight 
level track, which was most unusual in early railroad construction, 
and the only grade of consequence was an ascending 37 feet between 
Canton and what is now East Foxboro. Cedar ties over rock ballast 
saved in cost over $3,000 a mile. A viaduct over the Neponset River 
valley at Canton was a stone masterpiece and the work so expertly 
done that half a century passed before any repairs were needed. 
Boston & Providence train schedules were closely synchronized with 
Providence-line boats to and from New York. Its most tamous loco¬ 
motive the Daniel Nason a 4-4-0 built in 1856 and exhibited at 1934’s 
N. Y. World’s Fair, was the first to use a brick arch in the fire box. 
In 1888 Boston & Providence was added to OC’s consolidations in a 99- 
year lease, OC paying $1 million in cash and guaranteeing Boston 
& Providence’s fixed charges and 10% stock dividends. 

Fall River’s Borden family financially backed an expansion of 
1S44-7 which included short lines from Fall River and New Bedford 
to Taunton via Myricks, then via Dighton, and finally by consolida¬ 
tions to South Braintree. In 1846 a trial boat line to New York was 
started, OC and Fall River the following year collaborating in an 
overnight service via the jointly-owned Bay State Steamboat Co., 
and this line under one charter or another operated successfully for 
90 years. I’ll have more to say about this in a later discussion of 
steamship subsidiaries. Fall River rails became part of the OC empire 
in 1866. 



CAPE'S LATER MOTIVE POWER. COURTESY WARREN JACOBS ESTATE 


OC’s connection with Cape Cod was via two Cape railroads, first 
constructed from Middleboro to Sandwich iri 1847 with a branch in 
1854 from Tremont to Fairhaven, at which wharf there was a con¬ 
necting boat service to the Vineyard; and from. Sandwich to Hyannis 
in 1857, largely in recognition of the whaling industry which had 
invested heavily in the project to obtain a quicker way to Boston 
than the existing route through New Bedford. A granite pier at Hyan- 
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nis, still there, served steamers to Nantucket until the railroad was 
built from Buzzards Bay to Woods Hole in 1868. Track was extended 
in successive steps from Yarmouth to Orleans in 1865, to Wellfleet 
in 1870, and following OC consolidation in 1872 to Provincetown in 
1873. 

The Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg & New Bedford started as the 
Agricultural Branch, a line between (South) Framingham and 
Northboro, completed in 1855 with the backing of connecting Boston 
& Worcester. In 1866 it was extended to North Sterling (Pratt’s Junc¬ 
tion) where it connected with the Fitchburg & Worcester. Three years 
later Agricultural and Fitchburg & Worcester combined as the Boston, 
Clinton & Fitchburg of the title line. A modern New Haven map shows 
as '‘inherited” the line between North Sterling and Worcester, but 
with trackage rights over the Boston & Maine would be nearer the 
fact. In 1870 track was extended southeast to Mansfield, this time 
connecting Boston & Providence contributing $15,000 toward its 
construction, and two years later northeast to Lowell. In 1873 its 
ambitions led to leases of the venerable Taunton Branch from Boston 
& Providence and the New Bedford & Taunton from Fall River and 
throe years later to final adoption of the title as above, even though 
Boston was never directly connected. According to George Pierce Ba¬ 
ker’s The Formation of New England Railroad Systems all this ex¬ 
pansion was “for the purpose of conveying Reading coal via New 
Bedford to Boston & Maine territory, making said port a major trans¬ 
fer point both for New England and European business.” Boston, 
Clinton, Fitchburg, & New Bedford, therefore, was becoming a menace 
to OC. In 1882, however, following financial reverses to the consoli¬ 
dation, OC was able to take over and, with it, OC's rail and water em¬ 
pire in southeastern Massachusetts appeared complete. 

In 18S0 OC’s net earnings from all sources were $1,294,366.99 — 
a pretty tidy sum in those days. The Railroad, conservatively capitali¬ 
zed, progressively managed, was then serving a territory in which 
both freight and passenger income was steadily rising. Its position 
in the foreseeable future bright. 

GRANITE BRANCH 

In an address before the Weymouth Businessmen’s Association 
my father, Frederic M., a civil engineer, in a manuscirpt I preserved 
afte ’ his death, stated that OC’s Granite Branch “was built for about 
hall its course upon the bed ol tlie first railroad ever to be operated 
in America, a three-mile stretch in 1826 to carry granite blocks from 
West Quincy’s quarries to the Neponset River, there to be lightered for 
the Bunker' Hill Monument. The rails, laid upon granite crossties, 
consisted of wooden stringers 6 inches thick by 12 inches high topped 
with l A inch iron plating. Flat cars with flanged wheels, upon which 
the blocks were hoisted, except where gravity played its part were 
pulled by genuine ‘horsepower’ and must have presented a strange 
sight as they crawled over 'the meadows or up the hill. So throughly 
was the original track work done that the crossties, still to bet seen 
in some places, were buried by the Old Colony track crew where an 
embankment occurred, it being more than time was worth to take 
them up.” 

In a brochure published on the occasion of its 100th Anniversary 
the memorial Granite Railway Co. tells us Gridley Bryant, a budding 
inventor of Scituate and Col. Thomas Perkins financier of Quincy, 
more famous perhaps as founder of the Perkins Institution of the 
Blind, collaborated in the construction of this line which was to 
mark radical departure from the conventional and popular canal 

f entirely gone with construction of Southeast Expressway 1959-60 
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method of transportation which rivaled the stage coach wherever 
practicable and was common to the early 19th century in much of 
the East. 

In 1876 the Granite Branch was extended by OC from West 
Quincy to Braintree and thereafter some of its main-line and South 
Shore trains were routed via it to or from Boston. Its last passenger 
train was in September 1940. 

SOUTH SHORE 

The South Shore Railroad came into being through the enterprise 
of Hingham’s Alfred C. Hersey and extended from a connection at 
(No.) Braintree to Cohasset. When OC acquired the line! (a) 6% on its 
cost and guaranteeing $50,000 of its bonds” South Shore rolling stock 
consisted of 3 locomotives, 11 passenger cars, 8 freight cars, and 6 
coal and gravel cars. Missing is any record of cabooses, so maybe 
all freight hands rode the engine! 

Our first Uain came through Jan. 1, 1849 and next day Boston's 
Daily Chronotype had this to say about the dedicatory festivities: 

“The engineers seem to have curved the railroad to suit as 
many people along the way as possible” . . . (True, expensive 
bridging of Weymouth’s Fore and Back Rivers or cutting into 
the hill between East Braintree and Weymouth Landing was 
avoided, as also taking land occupied by buildings on the 
north side of the reverse curve between West Hingham’a 
Torrent and Gould Crossings, but some formidable ledge:; had 
to be blasted at Weymouth Landing and East Weymouth, 
there was a substantial fill approaching North Weymouth 
heights, and there seemed to be no practicable way of skirt¬ 
ing the broad lawn that rolled gently down from the West 
Hingham mansion * * Gen. Benjamin Lincoln had built for 
his daughter, in which I now live, to what has become 
Greenfield’s factory and clothing store. Which accounts for 
the confusing division in the numbering of South Street. The 
original road passed by Howe’s barn on the north side of the 
track and came out at Hingham Upholstery on the south 
side.) 

But getting back to the dedication . . . “As the long special 
train from Boston passed through Hingham a cannon salute 
was fired from Powderhouse Hill, (just couth of the Lincoln 
property). At Cohasset was a spacious Car House, some two 
or three hundred feet long, the whole of which was converted 
into a summery sort of bower, with evergreens for foliage 
and red and white bunting for blossoms. Two long tables were 
bountifully spread and the crowd of perhaps a thousand, to 
the accompaniment of an air by the Weymouth Brass Band, 
passed in to partake of the eatables. 

“At the hour of four everybody again piled into the cars to 
get off this time at Hingham where, in one of 
most beautiful station buildings in the country, they 
were invited to a light repast and speech-making presided 
over by Solomon Lincoln, the Town’s historian. The repast 
was heavy when it came to sponge cake and coffee — there 


t under substantially same arrangement OC in 1847 took over the 
Dorchester & Milton (Neponset Milton Lower Mills) 

* for his service in the South delegated by Washington 
to receive the sword of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
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was nothing stronger to drink. Indeed the whole jollification 
was on temperance principles and when it came to toasts 
even the wittiest used only water.” (This may have account- 
ed for the absence of Daniel Webster whose oratory reputably 
was at its best under the stimulus of alcohol). 

HINGHAM'S DEPOT 

Now I-Iingham’s depot which lasted 108 years must have met the 
demands of even the white-collared patrons commuting to and from 
Boston only 17 miles away. There were bank and shipping clerks, 
young attorneys, a tycoon or two, legislators, even two State gover- 



HINGHAM DEPOT CIRCA J 949. FROM POSTCARD 


nors, Andrew and Long, who made their home in Hingham as well 
as the usual run of farmers, millers, fishermen, foundrymen, wood¬ 
workers, and shopkeepers The depot, product of Col. Charles Sey¬ 
mour “master carpenter, selectman, highway surveyor, and regiment¬ 
al officer,” was a two-story wooden structure with a north-side tower 
over a carriage entrance, a painting of which may be seen in a sign 
over the northerly broad door of our North Fire Station. The tower 
cuccumbed to fire in October 1865. In the second story at the time 
of the depot’s razing in 1957 (in the name of progress?) there was 
stored a wealth of raProadiana collected by our late fellow-townsman 
Warren Jacobs, plus an overflow from the Boston Chapter of the 
Railway & Locomotive Society, but substantially nothing (!) either 
on the South Shore or OC railroads. Much of the material, such as 
it was. is now located in SouthCarverEdaville Railroad’s museum. 

In 1854 you could have bought a monthly ticket entitling you 
to one round trip daily between Boston and any depot on the South 
Shore for $10. Prior to the founding of the Railway Express business 
by Earle & Prew, who operated in OC territory until the close of the 
19th century, individuals then and even afterward sometimes adver¬ 
tised themselves for daily-except-the-Sabbath errand-hire.. Here¬ 
abouts was Reuben Sprague who. for 10 cents an order, went into 
Boston every day, going in on one of the early trains and coming out 
mid-afternoon, exchanging packages, making purchases, and trans¬ 
acting such other business as Hingham housewives entrusted to 
him. Mr. Sprague used to sit by the front door of the car next to 
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the engine until a bad wreck on a curve of the line approaching South 
Boston prompted him to change his seat to a rear car for, as he 
thought, greater safety. 

FIRST COACHES AND CREWS 

Cur first ° passenger trains were "air-cooled” the year round. 
Says New Haven Railroad’s Along The Line: ‘The cars really were 
stagecoaches mounted on flanged wheels. Brakemen sat on top of 
the coaches and operated the brakes (as we’ve seen them on TV 
westerns) by means of a long lever as the engineer signalled for 
their application. People, wary a' first about riding behind the 
snorting iron horses, gradually gained confidence in their safety and 
additional seating capacity was provided by mounting a number 
of coaches back to back on a single chassis. Engines at first resem¬ 
bled stationary boilers on platforms with two large driving wheels 
on either side.* The fuel was wood of which, of course, there was an 
abundance. Wood piles were located at regular intervals along the 
line and the entire train crew sometimes helped toss the big sticks 
into the tender so that the train would keep to schedule. Wood was 
burned until well into the Eighties, soft coal coming in during the 
Fifties Instead of bearing numbers, the iron horses imitatively were 
named for high officials of the railroad, contemporary celebrities, 
historical characters, or towns through which the line passed.” 1 
found in the roster one called Hingham. 



CO-iMUTEt TRAIN OF (HE EIGHTIES. COURTESY TUCKER 


In what might have been their heyday New Haven’s periodical 
says ‘ both engineers and firemen wore silk hats, silk cravats, and 
white shirts. Conductors proudly spor:ed luxuriant whiskers or side¬ 
burns, brass-buttoned frock coats, with gold monogram insignia on 
the col la/, and on their heads the inevitable topper. As late as 
1895. in addition to their usual du ies, conductors were required to 
wash their cars inside and out and it was not uncommon to see a 
superintendent run his finger alongside a car, just checking, you 
know! More often than not, too, penurious mammas, objecting to 
the toll for small fry would spread their hooped skirts over bewild¬ 
ered offspring until the frock coat passed by.” 


• New England’s first ran from Boston to Newton April 4, 1834. 
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One of the basic rules of ope.ating was recognition of the con¬ 
ductor as boss of the train and, according to Harlow, “he was to report 
upon arrival at the next depot any disobediences by the engineer. 
If a train broke down between depots, the brakeman was required to 
get a horse as soon as possible and ride to the nearest point of 
' assistance. Freight trains could be held almost indefinitely until 

scheduled passenger trains showed up for a meet. And from one 
Samuel Breck’s exasperation he gives a picture of riding Boston & 
Providence’s first conventional-type cars: “Uglier boxes I do noc 
1 wish to encounter. Jammed at first in between two laborers who 

reeked of fish and tar, then asked to make room for some bouncey 
factory girls going to a party by getting on top of the car in imminent 
danger of getting one’s brains knocked out by overhead t bridges, 
travel was anything but pleasant.” 

The Pullman era was foreseen by the American Railway Journal 
of 1842 when, commenting on some particularly commodious cars 
outshopped at Cambridge, it predicted “These Down Easters (!) will 
rig up some notion ere long that will furnish board and lodging as 
well as mere passage on the railroad.” 


CONNECTING TRAINS NETWORK 

For half a century during the horse-and-buggy era OC was the 
only quick and for those days comfortable means of transportation 
to southeastern Massachusetts. Its gleami ng yellow cars, the polished 
brasswork of its engines, the glamor and integrity of its crews, in¬ 
spired many a youtn th.oughouc Plymouth, Bristol, and Barnstable 
Counties to dreams of respectable, prosperous, and satisfying adult- 
hoc l. Everybody seemed to know everybody else, cordiality and help¬ 
fulness abounded, and there was an esprit-de-corps between manage¬ 
ment and labor hard to believe in these modern days of too much me- 
fi.stness. Those were indeed “the good old days.” In 1920 it was 
possible to reach practically every town in southeastern Massachusetts 
uy frequent train service and many way stations became transfer 
points for a fascinating array of connecting trains. Planning trips via 
the timetables was a joy, no wo.ry about stations that didn’t sell 
tickets; trains that refused baggage; ran Fridays, Saturdays, or 
holiday B only; or stopped just to leave but not to take! 

The local was the important link between the metropolis and 
each town and village. Milk, chickens, mail, and salesmen were 
the favorite deposits at way stations. “Drummers” crowded backplat- 
forms of the coaches to yell about their wares even before the train 
stopped and, if time allowed, would rush into the stores to reappear 
me last moment before the all-aboa:d whistle sounded with their 
oockets stuffed with orders for the merchandise houses they repre¬ 
sented. “In the Roaring Twenties and until World War II the hustle 
and bustle of the train sheds was the life-blood of the nation,” says 
^ W. W. Kratville youthful author of Steam, Steel and the Limiteds, 

a fabulous 104,000-word volume with 1,600 illustrations. No cost 
accountants swept down upon traffic managers. Such impractical 
stunts as the white-washing of the locomotive tender’s coal was all 
* part of ‘the lure for passengers to “travel by train.” Equipment and 

schedules were constantly being improved. Sky was the limit on 
fancy trappings. But, says Kratville, “we’ll never again see the 
traveler who took the train on his vacation to leisurely take in the 
country’s scenic highlights.” Only the truly dedicated railfan (like 
perhaps the author of this modest volume who recently completed 
a transcontinental journey) does Chat nowadays! 
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BOSTON'S KNEELAND ST. DEPOT 



At first using tne Boston & Worcesters Boston depot at Beach 
and Albany Streets, then from Mar. 19. 1S47 to Jan. 1 ? 1S99 the old 
Kneeland Street station. OC processed its distinguished visitors and 
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commuters to and from their destinations in southeastern Massa¬ 
chusetts cities and towns. Like Virginia’s Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomoc, OC was sometimes called the "Presidents’ Line” as Adams, 
Arthur, Cleveland, Fillmore, Grant, Harrison, and the two Roosevelts 
used it. Gray Gables on Buzzards Bay became Cleveland’s summer 
residence and Woods Hole trains flagstopped there. 

Mary O’Brien tells us Kneeland was **a homelike place, with 
comfortbale easy chairs upholstered in standard red plush. Its 
famous restaurant, presided over by Frank Lowell who later man¬ 
aged that of the Boston Terminal (South Station), dispensed super- 
delectable food — luscious oysters, piping hot cream-o-tartar biscuits, 
thick steaks, crisp fried potatoes, and fragrant coffee at a mere pit¬ 
tance of today’s tariff.” 


OLD PRINTS AND ADS 

In an historic much-thumbed OC volume loaned me by Ralph 
Peterson of Cohasset. edited and published in 1893 by Louis P. Hager 
and Albert D. Handy and Iv’e an idea, financed by progressive along- 
thc-line businesses of that day, I was intrigued by the number of old 
prints used in illustration. To mention a few, there was one of Irish 
moss at North Scituate Beach, of cranberry picking in Carver, the 
“cod fish orchard” at Provincetown, whaling ships at dock in New 
Bed fold, surf breaking over Cohasset’s rocks, a Punch-and-Judy show 
at Nantasket, the old canopy over Plymouth Rock, Webster’s home 
in Marshfield, Falmouth’s village green, Nantucket’s cobble-stone 
street and the old stone pump, Cottage City (Oak Bluffs) *ginger 
bread camp-meeting cottages, a Newport mansion and its famous 
Casino, the residence of Elijah Morse and his factory at tCanton 
"home of the Rising Sun Stove Polish,” a Quincy granite quar. y, 
and Plymouth’s Cordage Works. 

Then there were the ads typifying how our wealth, drawn ori 
ginally from the soil and extensively from the seas, increasingly 
was from the shops and factories. Fall River and Lowell played up 
textiles, Fitchburg paper •Brockton machinery for turning out 
"fine Congress shoes,” Taunton William Mason’s locomotive works 
and Glenwood high-backed cooking ranges, Bridgewater an iron 
foundry, Providence an instantaneous water heater where "your 
bath need no longer be neglected,” Boston a variety, among which 
were Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, "medically proven, as much for in¬ 
ternal as external use,” Singer Cycles in four models, (ordinary 2- 
wheel, special large and small wheel, 3-wheel, and chummy 4- 
wheel) Fore River Engine Co. (predecessor of Bethlehem) then lo¬ 
cated at Weymouth Landing, and "George W. Burr successor to 
Daniel Bassett Coal, Wood, Hay, and Straw, Office Summer Street, 
Hingham Harbor.” 

There also were a few prints of OC stations, the exteriors of which 
(until recently) had changed but little, eg. New Bedford Middle- 
boro, North Easton, North Weymouth (Weymouth Heights), but Har¬ 
rison Square before the roadbed was elevated and showing the 
Shawmut Branch, taken by the City of Boston in 1926, then turned 
over to Boston Elevated, predecessor of the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority is, of course, gone. 


"'‘hundreds of these New England architectural monstrosities were 
erected 1865-74. 

tfirst US copper rolling mill was built here in 1801 hy Paul Revere. 
•Lyman Blake of Abington invented the stitching machine in 1858. 
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DUXBURY & COHASSET 


With the conclusion of the Civil War a dream of extending the 
rails along the southerly shore of Massachusetts Bay from Cohasset 
to Kingston, thereby developing a rather sparsely settled region, was 
partially realized in a franchise granted the Duxbury & Cohasset 
Railroad. I am indebted to Edward C. Ford, president of the Marsh¬ 
field Historical Society, for data supporting much of what follows. 
This line, unfortunately, was constructed during the financial depres¬ 
sion following the War and during the panic of 1873 and upon 
completion subjected to serious allegations of fraud and mismanage¬ 
ment. Instead of being owned, as is normally the case, by individuals 
or businesses Duxbury & Cohasset stock was held almost entirely by 
the towns through which it passed — Scituate, Marshfield, and 
Duxbury, with a sprinkling of certificates to Plymouth, which hoped 
to benefit, and to the connecting South Shore and OC railroads. Each 
of the first three towns had one director, but each of the connecting 
railroads, two, a total of seven. Thus, when in 1876 Scituate, in a 
surprise move, decided to sell its shares to Onslow Stearns, at that 
time OC’s president, Duxbury & Cohasset’s days as a separate road 
were numbered. 

Marshfield appointed a special committee to look into the 
matter of construction, operation, and share-selling. As the result 
of its findings an investigation was conducted by the board of 
Railroad Commissioners, predecessor of the Commonwealths Os* 
partment of Public Utilities. Hearings demonstrated that Charles 
O. Stearns, son of Onslow and enjoyed, according to the bocks, as 
a “$4-a-day transit man” by contractor H. G. Reed, actually super¬ 
vised construction and on completion demanded $10,000 fc; his 
services, with no supporting documents to back up his claim, J.*ore- 
over, it developed that Reed was under secret orders from Cnslow 
to do the job, the towns never suspecting OC as the builder! That 
Duxbury & Cohasset was economically constructed, however, was 
evidenced by its figure of $22,000 per mile as compared with $23,000 
for the Woods Hole Branch, which the Commissioners found very 
similar in character, or the average of $46,000 for Massachusetts 
railroads as a whole. 

Duxbury & Cohasset was completed in 1874 to president Onslow’s 
satinsfaction for $450,000 at a $15,000 profit over Reed’s contract bid, 
which sum eventually was split down the middle by Reed and 
Charles Stearns, a transaction the Commissioners considered within 
the bounds of legality. Their investigation concluded with the 
observation that Duxbury & Cohasset “never possessed a sufficient 
amount of working capital, and, therefore, continually was in 
trouble. To live it had to pay interest and hire its equipment at a 
rate double it would have found necessary had it owned its own 
rolling stock like, for example, the Hanover Branch (to be taken up 
presently and which Road in the investigation received the Commis 
Stoners' repeated commenda!ion). It became increasingly insolvent 
and in danger any day of having its franchise attached in satisfaction 
of outstanding bills. In the opinion of this Board the obvious course, 
outside of possible court action, is for Old Colony to buy the remaining 
stock held by Marshfield, Duxbury, and Plymouth amounting to 
$190,000 par at such alue to the purchaser as a referee may deter¬ 
mine.” 

While the case never went to court it dragged along until 1878 
when a settlement along the line recommended by the Commissioners 
was effected The dream responsible for Duxbury & Cohasset never 
was fully realized. Traff’c war disappointing and the territory did 
not build up as anticipated. Later 1 remember New Haven’s vice 
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president Arthur Russell at a 1938 hearing in Hingham saying there 
•'wasn’t enough patronage below Greenbush to pay for the oil the 
engines used.” 


HANOVER BRANCH 

The Hanover Branch was chartered in 1866 and opened in July 
1868. It extended from a junction with OC at North Abington approxi¬ 
mately 8 miles to Hanover Four Corners. In 1881 it had 2 locomotives, 

6 passenger cars, and 18 freight cars. Again, no mention of cabooses! 
Its along-the-line industries, plus excellent local management and 
steady patronage, spelled success from the beginning. There were 
the shoe factories of Rockland, the box and fireworks factories of 
'Vest Hanover, shoe and tack factories of South Hanover, a rubber 
mill at Curtis Crossing, grain and coal at the Four Corners. Hanover’s 
families of Perry and Phillips were prominent in the Town and in 
the Railroad. A project, later abandoned because of the inroads of 
the automobile, was an extension of the Branch to Greenbush, which, 
after abandonment of the Greenbush-Kingston segment in 1939, 
according to my informant Joseph Church, would have given Norwell 
rail service and completed a loop, thereby doing away with two 
terminals and separate schedules, allowing trains over either the 
Branch or the Sou.h Shore from Boston to return via the other section. 

UNION FREIGHT 

In 1876 OC and Boston & Providence obtained a controlling 
interest in Boston’s Union Freight Railroad by each purchasing 
1,397 Union Freight shares for 573,740.37. This transaction was for 
the double purpose of handling freight to and from Atlantic Avenue 
wharves and facilitating transfer to and from “the northern rail¬ 
roads,” now identified as the Boston & Maine system. But in 1882 
OC, because of its Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg & New Bedford consoli¬ 
dation, had a better connection with these northern railroads at Fitch- 
burg and Lowell, so felt it unnecessary to continue the Union Freight 
interest only for the wharves. Contractual relations later were made 
between Union Freight, New Haven, Boston & Maine, and Boston 
& Albany on a semi-independent basis, at which time Hingham 
townsman Ed Grosvenor was its manager. 

"OLD FALL RIVER LINE" 

OC’s New York passenger boats, the “five Ps” — Pilgrim, Priscilla, 
Puri.an, Plymouth, and Providence, plus Commonwealth — were 
paddle-wheeled beauties described not, perhaps, as “unsinkable” like 
some of our modern superliners of the sea rashly have been, but as 
“superb in their safety provisions, interior finish, ornamentation, and 
palatial accommodations.” The Providence had a telephone in every 
stateroom, the Commonwealth later was dubbed “Mellen’s House¬ 
boat” — a charatcerization that may be appreciated later as we turn 
ALBUM’S pages. 



PRIDE OF NY SERVICE. COURTESY NH RAILROAD 


“Boarding these steamers was an impressive experience. You were 
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surrounded by uniformed importance and obsequious service,” writes 
one lady in nostalgic view; “you walked on deep-piled carpets and 
climbed grand staircases under chandeliered brilliance worthy of 
Versailles.” 

The connecting Fall River Boat Train, inaugurated in 1847 as an 
essential part of the popular Boston-New York service before the 
several portions of New Haven’s all-rail p:esent*Shore Line finally 
were joined, ran from Boston’s Kneeland Street depot to South 
Braintree and over connecting railroads to Middleboro, thence via 
Myricks to Fall River. Fall River supplied the cars, OC the engines. 
In 1853 the corporate name was changed to include both railroads, 
but in 1862 when the boat terminal was made Newport, shortening 
the water run to New York and enabling passengers to make better 
western and southern connections, the name Newport was substituted 
for Fall River. The Newport terminal lasted only four years, how¬ 
ever, as docking facilities at Fall River were far superior. With the 
consolidation in 1866 of Fall River and its subsidiaries along the 
way a more direct line extended from Braintree Highlands (May¬ 
flower Park) through Easton to Taunton so the route of the train 
was changed from South Braintree over the shorter line and this 
continued until New Haven routed it via Boston’s Back Bay and Can¬ 
ton Junction. Baker tells us there was a long and bitter dipute be¬ 
tween Fall River and OC over division of the profits of this lucrativc- 
rail-water business, Fall River just before absorption threatening to 
build a line parallel to OC from South Braintree to Boston. 

Rolling stock was the finest obtainable to match the quality of 
the steamers. In 1865, according to Mary O’Brien, “Joseph Holmes, 
son of OC’s then president Alevander Holmes, while on a trip to 
England further elaborated on the idea by having built two special 
cars whose interior appointments including private compartments 
resembled those of Britain’s celebrated London-Southampton service. 
These cars continued to be a novc-1 attraction until superseded ten 
years later by American-style parlor cars. 

“Asa Porter was the Train’s conductor from 1864 to 1896, ruling 
with the authority of a ship’s captain. Neat, dignified, handsome, aff¬ 
able he really ‘made’ the Fall River Line, knew more men in high 
places than most of his contemporaries, always greeted regular 
passengers by name. When General Ben Butler of Civil War and 
juridical fame used the train he always dined with Porter. Youthful 
scions of wealthy Boston families were committed to his care and 
under his watchful eye turned over safely to the boat’s purser at 
the Wharf. Young people for excitement then, instead of jazz beer¬ 
drinking brawls at the beaches, spent the evening aboard ship danc¬ 
ing to the divine music of Johann Strauss. For many years the boat 
clerks went back and forth on thetrains to give the ladies specal at¬ 
tention on the entire trip.” 

VINEYARD AND CAPE 

In a timetable folder dated 1884 loaned me by Charles G. Walker, 
presently New Haven’s Asst. Manager of Passenger Train Service, 
OC advertised itself as “the direct line to all the noted seashore 
resorts and watering places.” By taking the 7:30 a. m. train for Woods 
Hole, for example, (and people were up bright and early those days) 
you could board one of the steamers Martha’s Vineyard, Monohasset, 
River Queen, or Island Home arriving at Cottage City at 12:15 for 
“dinner” and where an opportunity must have been given to tour 


* completed Dec. 20, 1848—included five lines and three changes of 
trains. 
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at least a part of the Island as, if the journey were continued, Nan¬ 
tucket was not reached until 6:30 in the evening, 
eleven hours from the Hub. The Islands and Cape Cod steamboat 
service after 1872 operated beyond Woods Hole to New Bedford where 
connection was made with OC’s other but less prominent steamboat 
line to New York. 

Harlow tells us the narrow gauge Martna’s Vineyard railroad 
(1874-96) from Cottage City to South Beach (built incidentally from 
father’s surveys) was made possible by OC’s “contributing from its 
bond portfolio $36,000 and such was its alliance with Island business 
that the Oak Bluffs Land & Wharf Co., received (paid?) 10 cents a 
head for all passengers Old Colony landed at the wharf.” 

A summer extra-fare train of private drawing-room cars called 
“The Flying Dude” ran between Boston and Woods Hole trom 1884 
to 1918 and daily transported many a millionaire between his Boston 
Gxi.ce and his lamily vacationing on the Cape or the Islands. “The 
train was subsidized by its riders for $3,000 above fares, made the 
72 miles with three intermediate stops in 1 hour and 39 minutes, 
and nobody outside the elite group could buy a ticket except as a 
guest’ of somebody aboard.” H. H. Rogers of Standard Oil fame 
actually began his business career as an OC brakeman on the Fah- 
haven Branch and summers liked to call on old cronies at the 
Fairhaven depot.Living memorials of Rogers still exist in the town. 
One day, the story is, in response to a query as to the besl time to 
buy Standard stock, H.H.with tongue in cheek replied: “Any time 
between 10 and 3.” 


NANTASKET BEACH (BOAT LINE AND RAILROAD) 


In DCs annual report of 1879 appears the statement that a “two- 
mile branch line is urgently needed Lorn Old Colony House to 
Nantasket Beach at an estimated cost of $30,000, if reasonable ar¬ 
rangements can be made for land damages.” The station Old Colony 
nouse iNantasket Junction) was named after >lhe famous Inn (1832- 
72) and recreational grove created by the Boston & Hingham Steam¬ 
boat Co. and located a quarter of a mile north of the depot at the top 
of the Hill of the same name. 



CAPE COD CANAL OPENING^was a gala occasion for Massachusetts. Here the 
Nantasket Beach paddle-wheeler, chartered for the occasion, brings a load of digni¬ 
taries through the new cut. On the opposite shore is a private train in which the 
famous Belmont family of New York came to witness the festivities. Photo courtesy 
of R. Loren Graham. 


It seems odd that this steamboat line, which weathered various 
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changes of ownership 1831-89, never became one of OC’s consolida¬ 
tions. It finally ended its corporate existence as the Nantasket Beach 
Steamboat Co. shortly after 1929 when five of its six beautiful boats 
—Old Colony, Nantasket, Rose Standish, Betty Alden, and Mary Chil- 
icn — were burned in a Thanksgiving (?) Day $2,000,000 t holocaust 
while tied up at the Nantasket wharf for the'winter. Only the May¬ 
flower, now a dine-and-dance night spot beside Washington Boule- 
\ard, was saved. The line had discontinued its Hingham :un after 
the severe sto.m of November 189S wrecked Barnes’ wharf and 
damaged the two boats Hingham and Myles Standish then in local 
service tied up there. 

The Nantasket Beach Railroad was built in 1S80-1 from surveys 
by my father and capital largely supplied by OC. The route was from 
tsantasket Junction to Point Allerton and in 1890 was extended to 
Windmill Point (Pemberton.)Service at first was by steam, the 
engines standard American 4-4-Os’ la.er 2-4-4 Forneys, (engine and 
tender on a common frame.) The cars were a bit shorter than stand¬ 
ard, their hard wooden seats resembling plastic containing perforated 
noles^and arranged back to back and along the sides rapid-transit 
style.,;^s grade-school youngsters my chum Edgar Jenkins and 1 
used to' ride “for free” back and forth many Saturdays through 
spring'land fall from the Junction to Stony Beach (a mile beyond 
Allerton), Edgar seated in front of his engineer father, I in front of 
•he fireman, ihe Fcrncy cab was a cozy enclosed affair and its 
friendly warmth shut out the cold and spray from North Atlantic 
rollers that after a n’easter crashed in landward at high tide almost 
up to the iron as we puffed by. The engine crew had to keep a 
sharp look-out for possible breaches in the rock wall protecting the 
right-of-way. Indeed, almost every spring a “rock” train would pass 
my boyhood home on its way to the Branch to repair some of these 
breaches caused by winter storms. The line from Stony Beach to 
Pemberton definitely was too exposed to a stormy Atlantic for 
other than summer service. 

FIRST US RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION 


In 1895, two years after New Haven leased Nantasket Beach 
along with other OC consolidations, the Branch was electrified experi- 



THE "MONSTER". COURTESY NH RAILROAD 


mentally, it being the first instance in America of a steam railroad 
to use electricity as power. The railroads generally were becoming 

f Hingham Journal issue Nov. 29, 1929. 
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alarmed at the rapid growth of electric street railways which a recent 
nistorlan has said appeared ‘'with the speed of a Sputnik in 1888 
and sputtered comp e.ely out in the 1920s—a.l within one man's 
lifetime.” I remember, with my father and mother, one summer 
taking a delightful open-trolley-car ride in the Berkshires from 
North Adams to Pittsfield over the then self-supporting Berkshire 
Street Railway which, nevertheless, in 1918 came before the Massa¬ 
chusetts legislature and to keep going had to be fed $8,600 from the 
public treasury. The street-car period was one of stiff straw hats 
and basket lunches, of family parties to Nantasket, Onset, or 
Norumbega Park, and if anyone thought alarmingly of the world 
abroad it was only of “the little man with a withered arm, a fierce 
upturned moustache, who wore on his head an iron kettle with a 
spike on the top.” 

Just prior to the Beach’s electrical installation New Haven in 
desperation ran a special two-car steam train continuously back and 
forth from East Weymouth to Nantasket, it was said not so much 
for-revenue as to delay the construction of a crossover at Hingham 
depot by the ambitious Hingham Street Railway line from Accord 
(Queen Ann’s Corner) to the Beach. But one fateful Sunday the 
special’s engine, a really hideous 4-driving wheel switcher minus 
guiding pony truck, jumped a switch back of what is now Clyde 
Moran’s and buried its nose in the sand. By the time the “monster” 
was put back on the iron next day the crossover had been completed 
and the nuisance service was promptly discontinued. A more serious 
incident occurred at Abington in 1893 when^the Railroad refused to 
recognize a decision handed down by a local justice that a street-car 
company had the legal right to lay its tracks across a railroad’s right- 
of-way. A near riot between opposing forces resulted and litigation 
reached the Massachusetts Supreme Court which, in upholding the 
lower court, went so far as to sentence the defiant Railroad officials 
to jail terms, which they actually served. 



RAILROAD ANSWER TO STREET CAR. COURTESY NH RAILROAD 


Steam trains between Braintree and Cohasset soon were supple¬ 
mented by electric trains drawing their power from an exposed 
center third rail except at the stations where overhead wires as a 
1 fe precautionary measure were used. The medium on the Branch 
was entirely overhead. The power station for both segments was 
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located beside the Weir River, where a trace of its brick remains 
is still visible from Washington Boulevard. During the summer season 
as many as a hundied open-car trains operated between Braintree 
and Pemberton. It cost just a dime between Braintree and East 
Weymouth, another to the Beach, and a final to Pemberton — 30 
cents for 14 miles. This service, sometimes with six cars in the train, 
proved superior in speed and comfort to numerous nickle-fare zones 
and changes from a single car to another on non-consolidated street 
lines where delays and missed connections were not uncommon. 

With the passing of the summer season electric service reverted 
to steam. Because of the prevalence of grade crossings, current leak- 
• age, and danger to employees and trespassers from the exposed third 
rail, electrification of the South Shore was abandoned in 1906. But 
so successful was the “experiment’' that 600-volt electric traction was 
adopted on other New Haven branches and eventually gave birth 
to the impressive 11,000 volt overhead system that today is operating 
between New Haven and Washington-Harrisburg. 

OC oldtimer David Cowell tells me all passenger service on the 
Beach Branch ceased in the fall of 1932. “Some of the old third rail 
was used for signal poles but the bulk of it went to Watervliet, N. Y„ 
Arsenal during World War I. A freight locomotive and caboose 
finally one day appeared at the Junction picking up everything that 
would roll, about 35 cars, which at the South Braintree junk yard 
were stripped of all electrical equipment and their bodies then dump¬ 
ed ignominiously into a gravel pit for burning.” 

SOUTH SHORE SERVICE 

Hingham in the early 1900s had four 4-car hourly expresses, 
tor Boston 7:20 to 10:20 a. m. t returning at 3:40 to 6:40 p. m. Locals 
were operated between Boston andBraintree as express sections 
coupled to main-line Brockton or Plymouth trains. I’ve often wonder¬ 
ed why the practice was discontinued. The wooden, kerosene-lighted, 
red plush, low seated, open-vestibuled cars that was OC service in 
these days were filled to capacity with people proud of their 
individual accomplishments, with here and there a smattering ot 
squalling babes-in-arms or slightly tipsy and odoriferous men from 
the stables, depending on whether you rode in respectable hours or 
on the “Midnight." 

Former townsman George Me'cher tells me a ride in the smoker 
on the Midnight was "quite an adventure. Capt. Olsen, our downtown 
police officer together with Chief ‘Wash’ James, would meet the 
train to see that the peace was maintained by those who had been 
having a pleasant evening in Boston, and the brakeman had his 
work cut out for him making sure the passengers got off the train 
at their proper stations—The smoker on the in town 7:32 morning 
local was like a club, the same men playing cards in the same seats 
each day. Lapboards were provided by the baggagemaster.” 

Passage downshore to Plymouth was available every other hour. 
Scituate, from a little nautical summer colony, became a thriving 
vear-round town, in which the “Lawson” ^express of the Thirties 
played no small part. Brant Rock further down was a lush resort, 
visitors leaving Marshfield deDot at first by Flavell’s horse-drawn 
end-door barges, later by his 10-mile-an-hour gasoline “corrugated” 
side-steo buses where, once the feat of getting aboard was accom- 


* subsidized by Thomas W., wealthy stockbroker, author (1905) of 
“Frenzied Finance.” who built lovely estate “Dreamwold” literally out 
of the bush!. 
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plished, ihe only protection against the swamp mosquitoes, which 
invariably caught up with you at sundry stops, was the man who 
happened to be seated in your vicinity and during the four-mile ride 
smoked strong cigars in a big way. Cigarettes were still for the 
Latins and the only branch of the weaker (?) sex which openly 
used the weed seemed to be the aged Bravas who, seated on the 
doorsteps of their shacks, puffed contentedly on corncob pipes as 
the buses passed. 
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LATEST (AUTHENTIC) OC ENGINE. SKETCH BY AFH FROM JACOBS FHOTO 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

.Never let it be said that OC was uncooperative with its public. 
There is record of a Wollaston (Heights) Land Association and OC 
coming to an agreement whereby “for every house built on lots of 
the Association the Railroad would give the owner a three-year free 
pass to and from his place of work. In less than two years 75 houses 
in that section of Quincy were built and OC was carrying that num¬ 
ber of persons free, notwithstanding which ticket receipts at Wollas¬ 
ton depot rose from S2,099 to $6,399 and the number of passengers 
from 12,793 to 48,270. Then there was “stock day” when every OC 
stockholder along the line was issued a free pass to attend the 
Company’s annual meeting, but, as might be suspected, the occa¬ 
sion more often resulted in a family shopping trip to “emporiums” 
of cities and towns from a master list chosen annually for the 
meetings. Which was good publicity all around! 

Said editors Hager and Handy: “Not only is this great Consolida¬ 
tion zealous in the matter of increasing the efficiency of its service, 
but aims also to make roadway and stations attractive to its patrons 
... Mr. George Parker is the railroad’s head gardener and from Boston 
as far out as South Braintree most of the stations have received his 
loving care. The nursery at Halifax has provided every requisite.... 
The prospects indeed are that in the near future the generally accept¬ 
ed idea of a railroad station— a dull, dreary, spider-webbed, smoke- 
begrimed-spot-will have given place, on Old Colony at least, to a 
conception as pleasant as a vine-covered cottage whe.e roses bloom 
and violets scent the air. . .” 

WRECK AT WOLLASTON 

But what railroad is without its stbering tragedy! For the first 
time in OC’s 33 years, there occurred on the evening of Oct. 8, 1878 
at Wollaston a major disaster. From public document No. 29, Mas¬ 
sachusetts Railroad Commission 1879 (copy given me by professor 
Carlton E. Tucker of Massachusetts Tech) the story follows. 

During the fateful day there had been a largely-attended “rowing 

match” at Silver Lake, PlymDton. warranting a special train out of 
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Boston of unusual length consisting of 2 locomotives, 1 baggage 
car 1 English (Fall River Line) comparlment car, and 19 ordinary 
coaches. All rolling stock, other than the locomotives, was of the 
prevailing wooden variety. The train had left Silver Lake on the 
return trip unscheduled about 6 o’clock p. m. arriving at Wollaston 
at 7:19. 

Meanwhile, a regularly-scheduled outbound Newport freight, 
minus the usual forward brakehand who had taken sick and been 
excused without replacement by the conductor, was shunting cars 
across the inward track (which in those days for some reason was 
left-hand operated!) . to a foundry siding. The switches had been 
lined up for this process, but no flagmen were protecting it, when 
suddenly the special appeared. Its head engineer, momentarily 
blinded by the freight’s headlight, suspected nothing was wrong 
until within 700 feet of the crossover. The freight engineer barely 
succeeded in getting his shift Pf cars out of the way and the 
f.eight conductor meanwhile presumably (it was never proved) had 
nastened to throw the inbound switch to clear. 

Later investigation showed the controlling switch only half- 
thrown, with the result that when the special’s engines, drivers by 
that time reversed, struck it at 20 miles an hour they not only de¬ 
railed but toppled over, the fi.st two coaches being smashed to 
kindling wood between them and the cars immediately following, 
six of which left the rails but remained upright, 19 persons wen- 
killed on the spot or died later and 50 were injured. The wreckage 
did not take fire owing to the effo.ts of the special’s and freight’s 
locomotive crews the former of whom, though thrown into tracksid- 
rough, miraculously escaped shock or serious injury. 

The investigation showed that the type of Westinghouse brake 
popularly in use at the time, while i educing the speed of the fo.ward 
part of a long train, had little or no effect on its rear, so that in 
this case 10 braked forward cars were driven on by sheer momentum 
of the 11 unbraked following. The disaster demonstrated the neces¬ 
sity of improved brakes, improved switch signal lights, and adjust¬ 
able headlight shades for opposing trains when shunting or s ailed. 
In those days lighting, of course, was by kerosene. As for the human 
element — had standard rules been obeyed by the freight crew, 
there wouldn’t have been a wreck! . . . 

In 1882 the tracks between Boston and South Braintree, which 
had been laid with various weights and patterns of iron rail, were 
relaid with steel 67-lb to the yard (still a far cry from the 130-lb 
of today), the old rails being transferred to lesser branches of 
the system or where double-tracking was in process. “Out of 468.5 
miles of railroad operated,” said OC in its report, “350 are now in 
steel, 4,000 tons of it at a considerable saving over iron. At the same 
time there have been laid 200,951 new sleepers.” 

So we come to a “coffee break" in OLD COLONY ALBUM. 
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Part Two 

REQUIEM 

Alas, for the station in all kinds of weather. 

Where good fellow travelers got together: 

For the waiting room, dank, in winter and summer. 

And the inner resources, in need of a plumber! 

Alas, for the platform — you waited the train. 

And stared down the trades, again and again. 

And oh, for the thrill, as it roared into view, 

A-puffing and snorting, as trains ought to do! 

Alas, for aisles narrow, and steps over-steep. 

For the click of the brisk ticket-punching, I weep. 

Alas, for the dusty old red plush smell. 

And those broken seats that I love so well. 

For the windows that wouldn't budge open, when hot. 

And close, in the middle of winter, would not! 

For the busy, pre-shopping spree, chit-chat of women. 

And effice -bound card players taking a trimmin' . . . 

Alas, such a pass! Is the future distinct— 

Shall fcoLh passenger pigeons AND trains be extinct? 

—LEE AVERY. 

Abington 


OC REPORT OF 1892 

In 1S92, one year before OC was to be taken over by New Haven, 
plans were being made for improved passenger service and the elimi¬ 
nation of grade crossings involving an expenditure estimated at 
SI,000,000. OC’s principal divisions from Boston to Providence, to Fall 
River, to Middleboro, and to Hingham had been double-tracked, as 
well as certain miscellaneous shorter stretches. The number of pas¬ 
sengers carried was 23,870,419; tons of freight 3,708,480; owned were 
238 locomotives, 552 passenger and baggage cars, 2 parlor cars, 4061 
freight cars, and 392 caboose and service cars. Parenthetically, how¬ 
ever, in this proud statement the Railroad even then demurred at 
being forced to pay in taxes (mostly municipal) 18.5% of its income! 

NEW HAVEN LEASES 

Charles P. Clark was one of New England’s shrewdest railroad 
men. He become president of New Haven in 1887 and immediately 
set out to put his company in control of all southern New England 
trackage. In order to get a viable direct line between New York and 
Boston (New York & New England’s, though shorter, was too crooked 
and full of grades,) he saw that he would have to get OC in order 
to secure through its lessee Boston & Providence the final segment. 
Accordingly, in February 1893 OC, with its stock returning a liberal 
7% attesting the value of the property, was “leased” by New Haven 
for 99 years. The deal guaranteed the 7% dividend with 10 OC shares 
exchanged for 9 New Haven. To OC interests this seemed just 
another advantageous consolidation, a logical integration of southern 
New England’s flourishing rail lines. It should make no particular 
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difference whether the enterprise was controlled by New Yo.k or 
Boston financiers, so long as competent men were in charge of 
the operating — and they were for a time. A long-term lease usually 
is regarded as the equivalent of ownership and New Haven so treated 
it. Facilities were merged, duplications abolished, traffic channels 
rearranged. 

Later came Charles S. Mellen, protege of J. P. Morgan, who went 
Clark one better establishing liens on the Boston & Maine, Boston 
& Albany, and Rutland, scooping up tiolley and steamship lines in 
a bid for all-New England transportation monopoly. 

While in the process he improved New Haven’s physical plant 
12 c /c , he unfortunately added 150CKr to its funded debt! A series of 
wrecks in 1912-13, the passing of dividends, and continuing attack 
by reformers and enraged stockholders spelled the end of his manage¬ 
ment as well as a bursting of the monopoly bubble. 

For 45 years OC territory had continued to grow industrially, 
residentially, and resortwise, while New Haven, in common with 
most US rail systems gathering in the profits, had overlooked what 
was beginning to unfold in a revolutionary, steadily progressive 
machine age. The face of the nation was changing. Inexorably there 
came the internal combustion engine — the private automobile, 
commerical truck, bus, and plane — all challenging the supremacy 
of the iron horse, all undermining the existing mass transportation 
structure. In 1896 OC had lost its Boston terminals at Kneeland 
Street and Park Square which had been entiiely adequale and be¬ 
came one of 5 tenants — Boston & Albany, Boston & Providence, New 
York & New England, OC, New Haven — in the new Boston Terminal 
(South Station), with an obligation to pay one-fifth of the taxes 
and construction bond interest. In 1905 it lost its Boston-New York 



5000 men with but a single purpose . . . to restore freight end passenger service in record time. 


1938 HURRICANE DAMAGE. COURTESY NH RAILROAD 

water connection when this was absorbed by the New England 
Steamship Company, a New Haven subsidiary. No longer had it 
any equipment of its own; its affairs irrevocably were submerged 
in "those of New Haven. 
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Following the Mellen expansion era came 1917 with World War I, 
a take-over of US railroads by the Government and their return in 
poor condition to private owners at its close, New Haven with a debt 
of $60 million. In 1929 the stock-market crash, then four years of 
great depression. It had been over a century since a destructive hur¬ 
ricane had hit the New England area, yet with 1938 there followed 
in a twenty-year period several destructive storms, high winds, 
torrential rains, swollen streams, felled trees, washed-out bridges 
and roadbed, miles of twisted track, and a hodge-podge of power 
lines, signal posts, errant houses and boats, and thousands of tons 
of debris strewn over the right-of-way — all of which placed an extra 
burden of something like $17.5 million upon New Haven and from 
which, along with other later malfoitune, it never recovered. A rail¬ 
road which had made $15.8 million a year was to show a deficit of 
S14.7 million, its stock which had rarely sold for less than $135 paying 
$8 a share was to drop to less than $2 with precious few takers! 

YET IN FEBRUARY 1893 .... 

How were we to foresee the parent company was to plunge itself 
into bankruptcy and, in its reorganization, seek to divorce a deficit- 

producing lessee? 

How were we to foresee the extensive pruning that was to reduce 
the lessee’s mileage one-third and its passenger service to zero on 
the basic South Shore, Plymouth, and Cape? 

How were we to foresee commuters in increasing numbers were 
to desert their railroad, or the agony of municipalities attempting 
to keep it going by a $900,000 subsidy? 

How were we to foresee the pitiable deterioration in equipment, 
service, and morale coincident with later-day reckless speculation 
in securities and poor operating management, or the stubborn refusal 
of union Labor in the face of technological progress to amend its 
policy of slowing down and spreading the work? 

How were we to foresee the ineptitude of a supposedly impartial 
federal regulative body, set up when the railroads were a monopoly, 
chat continued to hold rates, working conditions, and services static 
for the benefit of competitors on the road, over the fields, via water, 
and in the skies? 

How were we to foresee the indifference and stupidity of munici¬ 
palities, many of them built up as the result of the railroad’s presence, 
toward realistic adjustment of an unfair tax policy concerning the 
carrier’s plant? 

How were we to foresee the appalling abdication of responsibility 
that was to allow demise of an important transportation facility with¬ 
out substitute being provided automatically to take over, a situation 
“unparalleled in the history of our Great and General Court?” 

GLOOMY PICTURE 

We have seen in Part One how the railroad was the only rapid and 
efficient means of transportation at a time when this great country 
of ours was young and a-building. As a virtual monopoly existed, 
rates were pretty much all the traffic would bear. Inevitably “in the 
public interest” came gove.nmental regulation, locally by the states, 
nationally by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Political pres¬ 
sures more and more superseded justice. In time, as Pennsy's presi¬ 
dent Symes aptly has described it: “We found ICC prescribing our 
charges, presidential fact-finding boards, our wages, public service 
commissions our services, none having any tie-in with the others, 
or managerially responsible for its acts.” 
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Though working conditions remained static, labor’s wages treb¬ 
led, railroad supply p.iccs doubled, rates were kept inordinately low, 
The resulting squeeze made it almost impossible for the railroads 
io ob.ain capital with which to expand or renew facilities necessary 
u keep pace with an inflationary but booming economy. 

The countryside was being covered, this time, with a network 
of paved streets and superhighways, often paralleling the railroad, 
upon which millions of trucks, buses, and private automobiles carried 
tre.ght or passengers. Barges and utility pipe lines added to the con¬ 
fusion. In metropolitan centers airplanes roared away at a speed far 
beyond what trains could hope to attain. Taxpayer dollars by the 
millions provided a colossal governmental subsidy for this competi¬ 
tion. By comparison, the railroad, it it did not already possess a 
highway and a terminal structure, had to build them by borrowing, 
maintain them with something like 20% of its income, and pay to 
che government 11% as a tax on its land and buildings. In 1959 
New Haven’s Connecticut state tax amounted to $1,668 per mile of 
line! 


TRANSPORTATION UNDERGOING BASIC CHANGE 

For the second time in a century-and-a-quarter we’re undergoing 
a revolution in our basic transportation. The first was when the rail¬ 
road took over from water and stage, now the internal combustion 
engine is taking over the railroad — at least so far as its passenger 
service ;s concerned, and in this ALBUM that’s really what we’ve 
been looking at together. The significant fact in the picture is that 
rail traffic has plunged, not as people generally think so deeply, but 
so raoidiy in the last few years. In 1943, for example, US transporta¬ 
tion figured $30 billion of which 72% was contributed by the rail¬ 
road. but six years iater its share dropped to 59%. In 1957 passenger 
train mileage was 20 billion, a sizeable figure, but 43% less than ten 
years earlier. 

Researchers have developed that in our local Boston area New 
Haven, Boston & Albany, Boston & Maine, and MTA carried a total 
of 484 million revenue passengers in 1948, but by 1957 this figure 
had shrunk to 242 million. Over the same period and in the same 
area the number of miles traveled by private automobile went 
from 5.3 billion to 9.2 billion! 43% of those riding OC trains in 1957 
were gone by the end of 1958. 

The accent today unquestionably is on the family automobile, 
mass transportation seems to be in the discard. Everybody has gone 
highway crazy, including our legislators. Superhighways cost $6 
million dollars a mile, a railroad track less than $1 milion, but, des- 
oite the fact that it’s usually there and with little expense could be 
available for mass transportation, its facilities lie wasted. A single 
track will transport 48,000 people hourly whereas it would take 20 
lanes of expressway to carry that number in private automobiles. 
Some thinking persons feel that 50% of out alloted federal highway 
funds ought to be diverted to the hard-pressed railroads since about 
that much is spent to ease congestion in urban areas. 

ICC STUDY AND HINCKS' DECISION 

ALBUM’S final pages would hardly be complete if the commuter 
situation — a material factor in OC’s June 30, 1959 demise — were ig¬ 
nored. 

New Haven’s financial situation worsened progressively. In Octo¬ 
ber 1935 a petition for reorganization was entered in Connecticut US 
Court. Trustees in bankruptcy were appointed and in June 1936 these, 
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in a surprise move, rejected the OC lease as “unprofitable.” Here was 
che first threat oi possible passenger service discontinuance. 

In 1937 the Interstate Commerce Commission was requested by 
rhe interested parties to make a study of OC earnings, possible 
economies, and severance value. It seems a little strange that until 
ICC completed this study New Haven had no clear idea of the mag¬ 
nitude of commuter influence upon its overall passenger deficits. 
Even in the best of recent years the line between Boston and Green- 
bush-Plymouth showed in the red $1,468,339; the Cape (below South 
Braintree) $226,496; while the rest of OC — Lowell, Fitchburg, Wren- 
tham, Newport, Fall River, and New Bedford, excepting the latter two 
entirely freight — rendered a profit of $229,300! 

Income or deficit, according to ICC’s mandatory formula (never 
successfully challenged), is computed after allocating to passenger 
service not only its own expenses as, for example, repairs to a car 
but also a proportionate share of expenses common to both passenger 
and freight, like track repairs. Hence, a passenger deficit does not 
necessarily represent the amount that could be sav^d if that service 
were eliminated. Moreover, if only “out-of-pocket” figures were used, 
the service likely would be found profitable! .’These facts must be 
borne in mind wherever allegations appear in the record or in the 
press. 

In the spring of 1945 a Massachusetts Legislative Commission on 
Rapid Transit—Arthur Coolidge, chairman, and our now-deceased 
icllow-townsman William J. Keefe, chief engineer — reported in 
favor of a rapid-transit line over OC trackage to Braintree from a 
point between the Old Harrison Square railroad station and present 
MTA’s Savin Hill, with storage facilities for 70 cars and repair shop 
in the yards just south of Braintree where now is Grossman’s lumber 
yard. Construction cost was estimated at $3,699,000. Then $l,834,00 r 
would be needed for 50 new subway cars similar to those operating 
between Ashmont and Harvard and 7 buses additional to those used 
by existing bus lines operating in the remainder of southeastern 
Massachusetts. In general, passengers between Hingham and Green- 
bush would be serviced through Quincy, all others beyond terminal 
through Braintree. Expected riders would total 9,496,000. Profits, at 
not over present railroad fares, $617,000. Brunt of the traffic, however, 
would come from an area only as far out as Hingham and the Wey- 
mouths. The legislature merely filed the proposal. 

In 1947 Federal Judge Hincks, in his famous decision, gave per¬ 
mission for OC passenger abandonment should “a deficit of $850,000 
or more be registered in the next consecutive 12-month test period.” 
The Court further provided that the State of Massachusetts “within 
10 years of such abandonment might purchase the Boston-Braintree 
main stem for a $2,328,395 salvage-value estimate, less depreciation, 
plus interim New Haven improvements, including such facilities as 
then existed for passenger operation, such service to be reinstated as 
soon as possible, with New Haven privileged to use the trackage for 
freight with necessary facilities within certain hours, the Court to 
define the respective hours and facilities in case of any disagree¬ 
ment by the principals.” It seems clear that in this particular Court 
decision Budd-car, not rapid-transit-type passenger operation, was 
envisioned. The terminal facilities at South Braintree, certainly im¬ 
portant in a rapid-transit plan, were not included. 
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Five interested groups, represented by the following nine men, 
were appointed by the Court to give serious study to the situation: 

NHRR — John L. Hall 
OCRR — Charles A. Coolidge 
Insurance — James H. Brewster; Harry C. Hagerty 
Savings Bank — Myron F. Converse 
State — Charles A. Coolidge; Harry J. Borgan; (our own) 
J. Burke Sullivan; Edwin S. Sunderland. 

COMMUTER PROBLEM 

The period between 1947 and 1959 was hectic. 

In 1947 almost half New Haven’s overall passenger traffic was 
in commuters whose average ride was 21 miles on a fare of 22.8 cents. 
Prior to World War I Boston’s South Station was one of the busiest 
in the US, but from 16 million passengers using it in 1920 only 8 
million appeared in 1947 and, with half of them riding only 5-10 
miles, terminal costs pushed deficits way up beyond any savings 
effected by a cut in the number of trains from 223 to 89. To break 
even New Haven claimed fares would have to be jacked up 71%. 

In 1948 the Commonwealth’s 1945 legislative commission’s report 
was resurrected. Metropolitan Transit Authority’s General Manager 
Dana estimated OC’s salvage value at $500,000, rapid transit operative 
costs $1.3 million on fares graded from 15 to 25 cents, the number of 
extra OC riders to be absorbed 28,000. Coordinating Eastern Massa¬ 
chusetts Sr. Ry. buses feeding into the Braintree interchange put at 
100. The discouraging fact, however, was that popular sentiment was 
against rapid-transit straphanging and bumpy buses. 
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In 1952, as a flash in the pan, there appeared full-page magazine 
and newspaper ads wherein New Haven reaffirmed its faith in the 
future of New England and its rail transportation. There was no doubt 
about New Haven's having spent, as asserted, $80 million on new 
streamlined aircooled passenger equipment, scheduling over the 
system 50 additional passenger trains, reducing the Boston-New York 
run to an even 4 hours, the enlivened program having attracted 1,372 
million new patrons. This brightened, but as we have intimated tem¬ 
porary, picture was during the resourceful presidencies of the Du- 
maines, father and son. However, a bitter proxy fight between 
“Buck” the son and financier Patrick McGinnis for control of the 
management soon developed which in a manipulation of proxies was 
won by the latter who, after a brief unsatisfactory performance, was 
pressured to resign. 
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Attorney George Alpert took over New Haven in 1957 under the 
stigma of deferred maintenance, reduced schedules, late trains, roll¬ 
ing equipment under a hocus-pocus sold then leased back, huge par¬ 
cels of stock purchased by subsidiaries at prices higher than the 
marke:, unprecedentedt freezing for a decade or more of highly 
paid employee salaries, firing of competent operating personnel, di¬ 
rector resignations, and the threat ot time-honored branches “going 
the way of the stage coach.” This led to the appointment by Governor 
Furcolo of another legislative commission in which Quincy’s George 
Yarrington was the moving force. He advocated a coordinated bus 
and rapid-transit system similar to the 1945 legislative version, except 
that the medium would be* * PCC cars and there be no tie-in with 
the deficit-ridde.. MTA. Its cost $45 million. The presence of *Budd 
RDC’s with power aboard and no electrification or reconstruction of 
line necessary made it practically impossible to sell his idea either 
to the legislature or the South Shore’s restive commuting public. 

In 1958 Alpert advised the Commonwealth that in view of New 
Haven’s life being jeopardized by OC’s continuing deficits, in accord¬ 
ance with the Federal Court’s permissive of 1947/1949 all OC pas¬ 
senger service would be discontinued June 1. Though the State, 
because of inaction in providing any emergency alternative to 
-epeated threats of abandonment, hadn’t much of a case, it did secure- 
through Court’s Anderson a one-month postponement. Frantically the 
legislature wrestled with a stop-gap measure! Bill S. 765) which 
continued service for one year, except in the Taunton-New Bedford- 
Fall River area, for $900,000, to be collected in quarterly payments 
from the municipalities served according to a schedule based on 
supposedly direct or indirect benefits derived. Unenthusiastic passage 
of the Bill followed. 

As of June 30, 1959 the subsidy, however, was not renewed, since 
which time (qualified by exceptions noted in the Appendix) OC has 
been without passenger service and the “optional”segment between 
Braintree and Boston lies rusting, inactive. Moreover, because of the 
burning of a section of the wooden bridge over the Neponset River 
and continued postponement of repairs South Shore freights, except 
on the Boston side of the River, use a very roundabout route from 
and to New Haven's main line. 

UGLY DUCKLING 

While commuter traffic may be a civic blessing it is the “ugly 
duckling” of railroad passenger service. In suburban areas fares, ori¬ 
ginal ly depressed below break-even levels to induce people to move 
into the countryside but become steady riders to and from the city, 
have long outworn their excuse since local shopping centers with 
ample free parking, theatres, sporting events, home television, etc. 
have cut intown travel. Only some 20 railroads are affected by this 
type of traffic and the cities mainly are Boston, New York, Philadel¬ 
phia, Chicago, and San Francisco. Commuters account for 14% of the 
total US passenger revenue. 19% of the passenger mileage, and 
18.5% of the passenger deficit. It’s been said that a New York com¬ 
muter living in Greenwich, Conn., travels farther on a $33.20 monthly 
ticket than he would from New York to the Bahamas on an air- 
coach fare of $78.60! If he used his private auto to and from work, 
his commutation would cost $75 a month plus $30 in parking fees. 
In OC’s case in the last year or so 85% of its passengers were com- 


f repudiated by trustees in bankruptcy June 1962 

* “Presidents Conference Certificate”— refers to design; RDCs abbre¬ 
viation for rail diesel cars manufactured by Budd Co. 
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muters, 67% of them from the Boston-Braintree-Hingham line. How 
could the monthly ticket at a ridiculous discount possibly pay the 
cost of transport? 

Commuter service requires an expensive plant which is fully 
utilized only during a couple of 2-hr. peaks 5 days a week. Crews take 
a train into the city in the morning and return it to suburbia at 
night, being paid for say 8 hours work where half the time they're 
idle. Unlike rapid-transit employees who are paid by the hour, rail¬ 
roaders work via an archaic 100-150 mileage or 5-8 hour day (which¬ 
ever basis is the more advantageous to them) substantially frozen 
since 1918. In effect, this means that nowadays an MTA vs. an OC 
crew would have roUed up twice as many miles before overtime. The 
railroad “full crew” rule prevents reduction in the classifed number 
of employees operating trains, as, for example, firemen and brake- 
on Budd cars. And no invasion of jurisdiction as there would be 
if road crews in off-time worked in the yards. Still other outmoded 
regulations add up to badly needed reform, despite the plea from 
union labor that there are good reasons for preserving the status 
quo. 


A federal commission, representing management, labor, and gov¬ 
ernment. recommended dismissal of 13,000 firemen with less than 10 
years service and release by death or retirement of 27,000 others. Also 
affected in the overall “featherbedding” — unnecessary jobs — cost¬ 
ing the railroads some $600 million a year are 25,000 engineers, con¬ 
ductors, fcrakemen, and switchmen. Those displaced would receive up 
to 60 percent of their usual checks for 36 months and 2 years of 
training for other jobs at railroad expense. 

In the commuter situation one school of thought believes the 
service should be paid for by the municipalities who want it, the 
railroad devoting its energies to deluxe long-haul passenger runs 
and collaboration with othe.* public carriers to reduce uneconomical 
duplication. We’re hearing a lot about mergers these days, too. The 
other school believes deluxe long-haul passenger business is lost 
beyond recall to the planes (in ten years you’ll be able to go from 
Boston to Los Angeles by crewless jet in thirty-five minutes!) so 
efforts should be devoted to the medium-or short-haul where there 
is still volume but need for resourceful activity to combat congestion 
and attract patronage. 

In any kind of public transportation today speed is essential. Rails 
ought to be at least 25% faster than the highways. Rapid transit, after 
all, is a community affair and could be paid for the same as sewers, 
schools, and streets. Round-the-clock loads should be the goal, not 
merely rush-hour service. 

SO — WHAT NOW? 

At long last and just before the Aug. 15, 1959 deadline the 
Massachusetts Legislature approved purchase at present salvage 
value of $1.2 million, plus $200 000 for recorded improvements, of 
OC’s Boston-Braintree main line, but ineptly provided neither money 
to finance the deal nor indicated definitely what was to be done with 
the line. As of September 1960, New Haven’s counsel Gardner cor¬ 
rectly maintained that to conform with the Federal Court’s 1947’s 
p-oviso the State must submit a definite plan for the line and a de¬ 
tailed description of exactly what was purchased before it could con¬ 
summate the deal; Court’s Anderson, moreover, required reasonable 
assurance by'Nov. 14 (later repeatedly extended) that an operating 
authority would be set up immediately and passenger service 
resumed. Litigation and other obstruction ensued. 
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In November the legislature was reminded by the Governor (1) 
of Judge Anderson’s (presumably last) deadline of Dec. 15; (2) that 
under August 1959’s approval $100,000 already had been spent on 
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UNLOADING AT BOSTON? 

studies, surveys, plans, and legal fees; (3) that the Mass Transporta¬ 
tion Commission had recommended a rapid-transit line over all 
other proposals; and (4) that this line could be arranged so that 
it would not share in MTA deficits. However, beyond actual purchase 
of OC’s Boston-Braintree line for $1,400,000 there would be $20,000,- 
C00 more needed for the MTA connection and remodelling the rail¬ 
road line for rapid transit, plus $7,000,000 for new rolling stock — 
with incidentals the whole project totalling $29,000,000— a far cry 
from the 1945 figure of $5,500,000! 

On Dec. 6 the House, after an all-night extra-session, accepted 
*he Commission’s plan, with an amendment that any operative 
deficit would be shared by the localities directly served (Braintree 
and Quincy only) on the basis of population and annual traffic 
counts . . . The next day, however, on the strength of an “unauthori¬ 
sed” phone call by Senate president Powers to Court’s Anderson, in 
which another extension of deadline to Apr. 3, 1961 was granted, the 
Senate postponed consideration until there was promise of an atmos¬ 
phere “less hurried and more tranquil.” On May 10 (Gov. Volpe’s ad¬ 
ministration) the Legislature under Chapter 451 reaffirmed the posi¬ 
tion taken by the House Dec. 6, but, when the “board of managers” at¬ 
tempted to implement same by selling bonds to raise the money need¬ 
ed to electrify the line and purchase high-speed rapid-transit cars, 
they were served notice of a preventive suit which (at this writing) is 
still pending before the Massachusetts Supreme Court. In December 
1962 it was proposed alternatively to extend MTA from Ashmont 
across the Neponset River to the Southeast Expressway where ample 
parking space would be provided. This, it was claimed, would relieve 
dangerous rush-hour congestion north of East Milton. 
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While the position of cities and towns beyond Braintree I can t 
presume to state with authority, the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that subsidies, tax relief, bus service, or other 
substitute on an interim basis will not solve our critical 
transportation situation, but some form of public support on 
a durable coordinated plan is necessary if passenger service on a 
mass basis is wanted and is to be preserved. And this should include 
a fair apportionment between municipalities directly and indirectly 
served. San Francisco, starting from scratch, is spending over $1 
billion, the bulk of the capital costs expected to come from general 
obligation bonds paid out of real estate taxes. In Chicago roughly 
217,000 people commute; over two-thirds of them by rail In Philadel¬ 
phia the figure is 208,000 by railroad; 149,000 by rapid transit; between 
a half and three-quarters own their own cars. They like the rails be¬ 
cause of greater convenience, faster time, lower cost, and no parking 
problem. 

The Soston Herald sums up the situation succintly: “In mass 
transpotration (whatever the plan) we unmistakably have the only 
way to move large numbers of people at one time from one place to 
another, the only way for motorists to avoid traffic jams, and taxpay¬ 
ers highway building ad infinitum.” 
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POSTWORD 

In all fairness to the plight of New Haven it should be remember¬ 
ed it operates, or has operated, nearly 1,800 miles of first track within 
a highly industralized, thickly populated territory of short hauls (both 
freight and passenger) to and from a heterogeneous assortment of 
main and branch lines admittedly with a considerable potential, an 
“enormous switchyard,” a feature-writer in Trains Magazine has 
called it. “where traffic for some time unfortunately had been gradu¬ 
ally siphoned off by a network of superhighways, where a truck can 
take anything portable from one point to another in less time than it 
takes to assemble a freight car into a train and passenger buses, often 
at less cost, make as good time as the trains.” 

So far as OC segments are concerned, we must not overlook that 
the federally-aided highway program of the immediate future envi¬ 
sions the following Routes that seriously impair any revitalization of 
the rails: 495 between Lowell and Foxboro via Marlboro; SE Express¬ 
way, 128, and 3 between Boston and South Shore; 128 and 3 between 
Needham and Cape Canal via Braintree and Plymouth; 95 between 
Dedham and Providence; 24 between Randolph and Fall River via 
Brockton and Taunton; 25 between Raynham and Canal via Middie- 
boro; 195 between Providence and New Bedford via Fall River; 6 be¬ 
tween Canal and Provincetown, with excellent branches to Hyannis 
over 132 and Falmouth over 28. 

Here, then, is a Railroad with very little in the way of profitable 
long haul whose big business is unprofitable commuters. Efforts to 
tie in with Pennysylvania ambitions thus far have been unsuccess¬ 
ful. How then can it come out of a second reorganization without help 
from the states, cities, and towns through which it passes? 

In the words of the present (1961) Court-appointed trustees in 
bankruptcy, Richard J. Smith, William J. Kirk, Harry W. Dorigan — 
“the situation today is immeasurably more complicated 
than that existing at the time of the 1935 reorganization. Then the 
nrobiem was how to meet $17.5 million payments of interest and 
principal, following which and wi‘h a reduction of the fixed charges 
to not over $7 million annually the New Haven still could buy new 
equipment, bring maintenance up to a high level, and expand needed 
facilities. Today there is no net income and the Company is forced 
to borrow even for payroll and supplies. While revenues have in¬ 
creased. they have not kept pace with rising costs illustrated by the 
following. For mainlenance-of-way 20 to $40 million; equipment 
obligations 13.2 to $41.7 million; supervisory employees 1.1 to $2.5 
average hourly wage 68 cents to $2.66. Though there has been a re¬ 
duction of employees from 20,000 to 12,000 labor costs have risen from 
33 to $77 million. In 1935 there was no Federal payroll tax, today it 
amounts to $6 million In 1935 the very existence of the Railroad was 
not threatened, today it is.” 
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APPENDIX 

The following, arranged chronologically, is the list of Old Colony 
consolidations, abandonments, or reductions to freight service only 
— which, with reference to 1892 map, is ample evidence of the com¬ 
pact little empire before it began to crumble . . . My thanks to 
Massachusetts Tech’s Carlton E. Tucker and New Haven s Charles 
G. Walker and H. W. Jenkins for data making the display possible. 


Name 


Location 


Built Abs. 


Quincy Granite 
Boston & Providence, 
with Branches 


Providence, Warren 
& Bristol 

8 Taunton Branch 

9 New Bedford & Taunton 

1 Fall River Branch 

2 Old Colony, with 

Branches & Extensioas 


3 Middleboro 

4 Randolph & Bridgewater 
Cape Cod 


South Shore 

10 Fitchburg & Worcester 


Fairhaven Branch 
5 Easton Branch 
Middleboro & Taunton 
11 Agricultural Branch, 
with Extensions 


Fall River, Warren & 
Providence 

6 Newport & Fall River 

7 Dighton & Somerset 
Duxbury & Cohassel 
Cape Cod Central 

Hanover Branch 
12 Mansfield & Framingham, 
Framingham & Lowell 


W. Quincy-Neponset River 1S26 1870 
Boston-Canton 1835-1888 

Forest Hills-Dedham; 1S35 1888 

Readville-Dedham 1835 1888 

Canton Jc. Stoughton; 1845 1888 

Canton Jc. East Providence 1S45 1888 
as in name 1850 1888 


Mansfield-Taunton 

as in name 

Fall River-Myricks 

Boston-Plymouth 

Whitman-Stanley 

Neponset-Milton Mills 

Harrison Square-Mattapan 

Wellfleet-Provincetown 

S. Duxbury-Kingston 

Whittenton Jc.-Raynham 

S. Easton-Elmwood 

Harwich-Chatham 

Pt. Allerton-Pemberton 

Middleboro-Plymouth 

N. Attleboro-Norwood Jc. 

(Central) 

Myricks-Bridgewater 
Stoughton-Bridgewater 
Middleboro-Sandwich 
Sandwich-Hyannis 
Buzzards Bay-Woods Hole 
Braintree-Cohasset 


1836 1882 
1840 1882 

1844 1866 

1845 lg$ 

1846 ms 

1847 

1871 l&S* 

1873 3$6f> 

1874 18§p 

1882 l&5» 

1885 MS 
1887 ItSpS 
1890 Y&ti 
1892 iSuS 

1892 Ms 

1847 1866 
1847 1866 

1847 1872 
1857 1872 
1868 1872 
1849 1863 


Fitchburg-Sterling Jc., with trackage 
rights to Worcester over Worcester & 


Nashua. 

Tremont-Fairhaven 
Taunton-Stoughton 
Middleboro-Crowley’s Jc. 
S. Framingham-Northboro 
Southboro-Marlboro 
Northboro-N. Sterling 

(Pratt’s Jc) 
Fall River-Warren 


1850 1882 
1854 1888 
1854 1866 

1854 1873 

1855 1882 
1855 1882 
1866 1882 

1860 1875 


as in name 1862 

Somerset Jc-Taunton 1863 

Cohasset-S. Duxbury 1865 

Yarmouth-Orleans 1865 

Orleans-Wellfleet 1870 

N. Abington-Hanover 1868 


S. Framingham-Mansfield 1870 
Framingham Center-Lowell 1872 


1866 

1866 

1874 

1872 

1872 

1888 

1882 

1882 
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13 Attleboro N. Attleboro-Attleboro Jc. 1870 1882 

Union Freight Boston’s North and South Stations and 

Atlantic Ave. wharves 1872 1876 

14 Fall River (2nd RR) Watuppa-New Bedford 1875 1882 

Nantasket Beach Nantasket Jc.-Pt. Allerton 1880-1 1889 

Note I — In 1866 consolidation as Old Colony & Newport of 1-7 inclu¬ 
sive and 15 (a) and(b) 

Note II — In 1876 consolidation as Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg & New 
Bedford of 8-14 inclusive. 

Note III — Steamship Lines: 

15 (a) To New York Bay State from Fall River 1847; Newport 1862-6 
Old Colony do 1866 absorbed 1872 

New Bedford & New York 1853 do 

(passenger service abandoned 1879) 

Nantucket & Cape Cod 1833-54 1872 

(Hyannis-Nantucket) 

New Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard & Nantucket 

1855 1872 

(New Bedford) Woods Hole, Cottage 
City, Nantucket 1872 1872 

Reduced to Freight Service 
1917 

(seeing ensuing paragraph) E. Providence—East Jc. 

1924 1918 

Harrison Square-Mattapan New Bedford-Watuppa (Fall River) 

1925 1925 

Elmwood-Stanley (N. Bridgewater) E. Bridgewater-Westdale 

W. Bridgewater-Matfield 
(June 1962 ICC petitioned 
to abandon.) 

1937 

Harwich-Chatham 
Fall River-Warren 
Somerset Jct.-Dighton 
Raynham-Whittenton Jet. 

Myricks-Plymouth 
Whitman-E. Bridgewater 
Nantasket Jct.-Pemberton 
Sterling-Sterling Jet. 

Steamship Lines: 

Fall River-New York 
New Bedford-New York 
New Bedford-Woods Hole-Nantucket 
(since 1949 operated by Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts.) 

Framingham (Center)-Fitchburg 
Marlboro-Marlboro Jc. (Southboro 
1931 - 

Taunton-Dighton 

1933 

Taunton-Lowell 

(except see ensuing 
paragraph and June 1962 petition 
to abandon Attleboro Jc-Mansfield) 


1938 

Fall River-Newport 
Providence- Bristol 
Norwood Jct.-Na. Attleboro 
Braintree Hds.-Randolph 


1938 

W. Bridgewater-Easton 
W. Hanover?Hanover 
Randolph-Stoughton Jet. 


1939 

Greenbush-Kingston 

1940 

W. Roxbury-Dedham 
Atlantic-W. Quincy 




Pratts Jct.-Sterling 


1929 

Neponset-Milton Lower Mills 


15 (b) To Islands 


Abandoned 

1903 
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1953 

Tremont-Fairhaven ig4Q 

Yarmou t h - Provinceto wn 
W. Quincy-Braintree 

1948 

N. Abington-W. Hanover 

1958 

Stoughton-Fall River & New Bedford 
(via Myricks) 

1959 

Remainder: 

Boston-Woods Hole & Hyannis 
S. Braintree-Plymouth 
Braintree-Greenbush 

(June 1962 petition to abandon Nan- 
tasket Jc.-Greenbush) 


Of OC’s Boston & Providence lease, Forest Hills-W. Roxbury, Read- 
ville-Dedham, Boston-Providence, and Canton Jc.-Stoughton are the 
only segments still having passenger service. The W. Roxbury-Nor- 
wood Jc. line was abandoned when closely parallel New York & 
New England was leased to New Haven in 1897. N. Attleboro-Adams- 
dale Jc. extension was built by New Haven in 1903 but charged to 
OC as part of an alternative freight line to Providence via Centra] 
Falls at which time the N. Attleboro-Attleboro connection was no 
longer needed and, therefore, abandoned. The Fall River depot/wharf - 
Watuppa connection shown on OC maps was a dream that never 
materialized, according to my informant A. T. Buffinton of Fall 
River, owing to the difficult grade involved, which probably was the 
reason for the steamship line direct from New Bedford to New York 
in deference to the important Cape and Islands traffic. In 1960 to 
fu Se 7 v T a se S rr L 1 i 1 ^i^ a P nua l deficit the Islands “Authority*' eliminated 
the New Bedford call. Also rail New York-Cape summer service was 
restored and at a net profit of $225,000! Trains operated via Atlle- 
W ° ods H oK and Hyannis stopping at Taunton, Wareham, 
Bay, and then all stations to Cape terminals. Timetable 
sprviwl 1 tn°t l n5 ? onne £ t,on at Attleboro. But direct express commuter 
S 7 «'nnn t i > ; j and f frorr l B . ost . on v * a Brockton offered by New Haven at 
’ u 1 }* t .^ natena lze when municipalities refused to sub¬ 
sidize one-half the cost after fares. 
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